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Black Sea, a move that alarmed Constantinople as much as it did St. Petersburg.4 Hostility towards England and Austria drew Russia closer to Prussia and France. The proceedings at the Congress of Paris paved the way for a Franco-Russian rapprochement, which was favored by Gorchakov and by Kiselev, Russian ambassador to France. Alexander, however, inclined to closer cooperation with Prussia, distrusted Napoleon, and disliked the latter's "revolutionary" methods. The tsar's uncle, Prince William of Prussia (prince regent since 1857), who became King William I in January, 1861, was active in fostering anti-French sentiment at the Russian court. In the 1850's, 1860's? and 1870's obstacles to the proposed Franco-Russian alliance proved insurmountable. Napoleon was eager to win Russian support in his intricate game of international politics, but his overtures to the tsar were subordinated to the exigencies of the Anglo-French alliance, which followed an eventful course. The French emperor was prepared to endorse Russian claims for the abrogation of the obnoxious provisions of the 1856 treaty; he demanded in exchange, however, the revision of the treaty of 1815 and considerable latitude in redrafting the map of Europe, policies that fitted ill with Alexander's legitimism and conservatism. The insoluble Polish, question, moreover, was a constant threat to the entente between Paris and St. Petersburg. Nevertheless there was in 1856-1859 an ostentatious display of Franco-Russian friendship. The respective ambassadors of the two countries in St.. Petersburg and in Paris were recipients of flattering attention. In September, 1857, Alexander and Napoleon conferred for three days at Stuttgart. The meeting, however, was held under a cloud: the Russian empress had refused to meet Empress Eugenie, a discourtesy which, according to Kiselev, grieved the consort of Napoleon III, The French emperor, moreover, unwisely pleaded with the tsar the case of Poland, a demarche interpreted by Alexander as a personal insult. Although the practical consequences of the Stuttgart conversations
4 According to Palrnerston, the Turkish request for the withdrawal of the British fleet was "an act of impertinent folly" and "the basest treachery." He was even less complimentary, if possible, about the Russians. "How mean, how unworthy, how disgraceful it is for a Power whose territory stretches from the White Sea to the Black, from Behring's Straits to the Baltic, to be throwing away its reputation (if it ever had it) for good faith and for a sense of honour and self-respect by haggling and bargaining for a few thousand souls (bodies they ought rather to call them, though the tyranny of the government is such that the poor people cannot as the saying runs, call their souls their own) and a few square miles of useless land." Bell, op. cit., II, 164, 166.